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THE SOLDIER NURSE 

By COL. JOHN VanR. HOFF, U. S. Army. 

God made the nurse, woman; and from the beginning the practice 
of this art has never reached perfection in any other hands. I speak 
advisedly as, for the last quarter of a century, it has been part of my 
duty to train men of the hospital corps to care for the ill and injured 
of our army. Training in anything, of course, adds greatly to efficiency ; 
but the calling must be congenial if the best results are to follow. Man 
has no real vocation as a nurse. Some there are who adopt nursing as 
an occupation and acquire considerable tact in it; and in the army there 
must be men trained in nursing but they never have the divine touch 
which marks woman as especially chosen for this work. 

Soldiers have had occasion to appreciate this fact quite as much as 
others and doubtless from the dawn of history women nurses — mostly 
of the religious orders — have cared for the sick and wounded of armies 
and been officially recognized as part of the military body. Certainly 
in our own war of the Eevolution such was the case and in all our wars 
since. Not, however, until the Spanish-American misunderstanding, 
hardly worthy of the name war, did we have the services of an adequate 
number of professionally-trained nurses, for such did not exist here at the 
periods of previous wars. 

It must not be inferred that, even in the youth of our nation, nothing 
had been done in the direction of training. A century ago Dr. Valentine 
Seaman gave a course of lectures at the New York Hospital to nurses of 
that day; in Philadelphia, in 1838, the Quakers formed a society of 
nurses ; and other religious bodies also devoted their energy to the train- 
ing of women as nurses, thus following the time-honored example of the 
churches of ancient times. 

It was not, however, until 1873, that a decided impulse was given here 
to the training of women to nurse the sick ; since which time the profes- 
sional nurse has been a requisite in every case of serious illness. It 
might be of interest to trace out the causes leading to this comparatively 
recent and important change, particularly as it is one of the good things 
that have resulted from war. 

After the exhausting wars of the Napoleonic era, for nearly forty 
years, the nations of Europe were at comparative peace, and the people 
rested from strife. Like ourselves, after our civil conflict, they sought to 
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forget the horrors of war; and in forgetting also put aside the invaluable 
lessons that war had taught. 

The campaign in the Crimea found the armies of Great Britain and 
France thoroughly unprepared to withstand the onslaught of the most 
dangerous enemy armies have to contend with: disease. This was due 
to the fact that the sanitary departments had been neglected — a con- 
dition common to all armies in peace times — with the result that there 
was an utter break-down in these departments when the stress of an 
epidemic was felt. 

It was at this moment that one appeared on the scene whose influence 
and example in alleviating suffering in our hospitals and sick-rooms have 
placed her name among the immortals — Florence Nightingale! Born 
in 1820, highly educated and brilliantly accomplished, she early exhibited 
an intense devotion to the alleviation of suffering. At the age of twenty- 
one she visited several military hospitals throughout Europe; studied 
with the Sisters of Charity in Paris the system of nursing and interior 
economy of the hospitals there, and in 1851 went into training as a nurse 
in the institution of Protestant deaconesses in Germany. Eeturning to 
England she insistently devoted herself to humanitarian work in the 
hospitals. Ten years was the term of apprenticeship thus served in 
preparation for the event which made Florence Nightingale the prototype 
of the trained nurse. 

In the spring of 1854, 25,000 British soldiers sailed for the Crimea. 
Alma was fought September 20, and the wounded from that battle were 
sent to the hospitals prepared for them on the banks of the Bosphorus. 
Those hospitals, wholly inadequate, were soon overflowing with the sick 
and wounded, who died literally like sheep. The situation was deplor- 
able. 

In this crisis Miss Nightingale volunteered her services to organize an 
adequate nursing department in the hospital at Scutari, which being 
accepted, she sailed to the east with thirty-seven trained nurses. She 
arrived at Constantinople November 4, the eve of Inkerman, at the be- 
ginning of a terrible winter campaign, in time to receive the wounded 
from that battle into wards already overcrowded. Appreciating the in- 
adequacy of the hospitals to the demands made upon them, the deficiency 
of the untrained personnel, and lack of sufficient material, she success- 
fully devoted herself to the correction of those faults, and the mitigation 
of their effects, but almost at the cost of her own life. 

In the spring of 1855, while in the field organizing the nursing 
department of the camp hospitals, she was prostrated with fever, super- 
induced by her unremitting toil and solicitude. But with true soldierly 
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spirit she refused to leave her post, and remained with the army until its 
return home in 1856. She, to whom many a soldier owed his life and 
health, had expended her own health in the physical and mental strain to 
which she had subjected herself. Eeaching England an invalid, her 
sick-room became the scene of the most constant and arduous labor for 
the improvement of the health of the soldiers. Her report on the sanitary 
lessons of the Crimean war, which she characterized as a sanitary experi- 
ment on a colossal scale with most disastrous results, served to arouse 
the interest of the public in sanitation, not only in its application to 
military life, but to civil life as well, though, I regret to say, the in- 
terest in the military side waned in Great Britain until reawakened by the 
experience of the South African campaign. 

At the close of the Crimean war a fund was subscribed to enable 
Miss Nightingale to organize a training school for women nurses ; and the 
income from this fund is used to-day, as in the beginning, in support of 
the training school of St. Thomas Hospital, London. Through it 
schools came in 1873 to America, beginning at Bellevue Hospital, and 
from there have extended throughout the country, and given to us 
a new specialty in medicine — the trained nurse. So, to Florence 
Nightingale are the people of the United States directly indebted for 
the establishment in their midst of one of the most beneficent institutions 
of the century. 

Our own recent military experiences have caused us still further to 
appreciate our obligations to the great nurse; for without her disciples 
here we would have been in sore straits during the Spanish- American 
affair, for a nursing staff in our stationary hospitals. I shall not soon 
forget what a relief it was to me, upon being thrust into the chief sur- 
geoncy of a great command riddled with fevers, to have a representative 
of the Association of Trained Nurses offer to supply with nurses a huge 
camp hospital which I at once established. What I could have done 
without these women, who came as a gift of the good God, I am unable 
to say, but many a life saved can testify to the efficient services of the 
trained nurses of the Sternberg Hospital, Chicamauga Park, Georgia. 

From the result of our experience in that war came the Nurse Corps 
(female), which is now an integral part of the medical department of the 
army. Ours is not the only army or the first to appreciate the trained 
woman nurse, such now has an official status in every army. 

During the recent war in Manchuria I had the honor to be on duty, 
as an observer, with the Eussian army. I found in all the Eussian hos- 
pitals, from the extreme front, through the lines of communication, at 
the bases, on the railway train and boat hospitals, everywhere, the woman 
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nurse ministering to the sick soldier and bringing him back to health; 
thus adding to the efficiency of the army. 

One day on a train going from Gol-sia-dan, Gen. Linevich's head- 
quarters, to Cun-chu-lin where the military attaches were quartered, I 
met a Russian nurse who was on duty with a railway hospital train. 
Almost a child in appearance, she was the daughter of General Sagarin, 
and like hundreds of other Russian gentle-women, many of them wives 
and daughters of officers, had volunteered for service with the army. 
After a three months' course of training in a Moscow hospital, she had 
been on duty in one of the sixty military hospital railroad trains for a 
year, running from the front to Harbin, with occasional trips to Irkutsk. 
The train on which she served was made up of freight cars for the most 
part — which the experience of that war indicated as better for the pur- 
pose — though many of the trains were especially built for hospital service, 
and were luxuriously appointed.. 

In this war the Russian women nurses went right to the firing line, 
and some of them were killed or wounded in battle. The consensus of 
opinion was that to permit this was, to say the least, a misuse of valuable 
material, which should have been employed in the stationary hospitals 
where it could have been most effective, rather than subjected to the 
vicissitudes of a campaign. 

No one can question the courage of woman. She would face, and has 
faced unflinchingly every danger without fear. In the far east there 
were some thousands of brave, self-sacrificing women, with more or less 
training as nurses, who had joined the Russian army from patriotic and 
humanitarian motives. I occasionally heard complaints that for the 
most part they were not really trained. Better had they been so. But 
even as little taught in their nursing work as they were, these gentle- 
hearted women were far better nurses than the ignorant and heavy-handed 
moujik, who perforce must be nurses if no others were available. 

No army in war has ever had a medical department adequate to its 
requirements under stress of battle. A battle is a sudden epidemic of 
wounds and injuries, involving great numbers of people, and requiring 
a huge personnel to care for its victims. To meet those epidemics volun- 
tary societies have been organized, our own great Sanitary Commission 
in the Civil War being the highest development up to that time in this 
direction, and, indeed, the forerunner of the International Red Cross, 
which has spread throughout the world. 

I need not dwell at length on this great altruistic movement. Its 
objects and history are becoming better known to us every day, and its 
good works are constantly before us. But I would have you know and 
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remember that the Bed Cross was organized primarily to care for the 
wounded in battle, and that this cannot be effectively done without a 
carefully predetermined organization and trained personnel. 

One of the most important elements of this organization is the nurs- 
ing service, the personnel of which must come from the body of trained 
nurses throughout the country. How many, think you, we will need? 
How many did we need, but did not have in 1864, when 93,000 of our 
soldiers were in hospitals, scattered throughout the country? If we 
counted but five nurses to a hundred patients, this number would require 
over forty-six hundred, with every one for duty every day. In our next 
war — and it may not be far off — we will probably need twice as many. 
Where are they coming from? This, my colleagues of the nursing 
specialty, I leave for you to determine, resting secure in the thought that 
the women of our country have never been called upon to meet a real need 
and failed to respond. Follow, I beg, the example of the great soldier 
nurse, Florence Nightingale, who to-day, in her 91st year, is an ardent 
supporter of the Eed Cross. Enlist under its banner, and let its cross 
and motto be your guide and inspiration. 

The Chairman : There is one orator in America who has the gift 
of divining our thoughts, and expressing them far better than we can 
express them ourselves. He always thinks, and always says those things 
which we ordinary mortals sometimes wish on our way home we might 
have said. Sometimes it is the fine moral scorn at a great political 
meeting; sometimes it is the voice of literature or art; but to-night we 
have called upon him to voice our admiration and gratitude for a great 
service to humanity, and no one can do that so well as our beloved and 
admired fellow-citizen, the Honorable Joseph H. Choate. 



WHAT FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE DID FOR MANKIND 

By JOSEPH H. CHOATE 

I consider it a very great privilege to be permitted to stand here for 
a few minutes to speak about Florence Nightingale. How could this 
great convention of the nurses of America, gathered from all parts of the 
country, representing a thousand schools of trained nurses ; representing 
more than fifty thousand graduates of those schools, and more than 
twenty-five thousand pupils of those schools to-day — how could they 
better close their conference than by coming here to-night, to celebrate 
the foundation, by that great woman, of the one first great training 



